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not perceive one servile imitation of Kean," said the Xxcs; "all Kean's defects were studiously avoided, and even his beauties given in a different form." Leigh Hunt, in the Examiner, remarked that Macready presented "the livelier and more animal part'1 of Richard, Kean, ;i the more sombre and perhaps deeper part." He blamed in Macready a tendency to whining in the scenes of remorse, but declared that he " never saw the gayer part of Richard to such advantage."1 All the other papers followed suit, and Macready found himself, by general admission, the leading actor of the theatre, and the peer of Kean. One studious and evidently impartial critic published a forty-page pamphlet, entitled, A Critical Examination of the respective Performances of Mr. Kean and Mr. Macready in . . . Richard the Third, summing up, on the whole, in Macready's favour. Their rivalry, though not friendly (for they knew little of each other personally), was generous and as yet unem-bittered. A newspaper paragraph of the period represents Kean saying, with reference to [Macready's Richard, u Such a man could do nothing short of excellence," and Macready owning, in return, that he could not appear as Othello without " blushing through his black " at his inferiority to Kean.
The success of Richard TIL saved the theatre, proving that Harris's company was still able to hold its own against Elliston's; and the return of Listen and Miss Stephens completely re-established the balance of power. On November 29 Macready appeared as Coriolanus, confirming, but scarcely increasing, the reputation gained by his Richard. It was easier to compete with Kean in the flesh than with the memory of Kemble. li Mr. Macready," says the News, "aware, no doubt, that his figure, face, and manner combined would not inspire